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ABSTRACT 

Two major ireas are recommended in the redesign of 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) data collection: 
assessment of social and communicative competence, and description of 
classroom processes. Social and communicative competence are 
important achievements of the school-age years and are heavily 
influenced by classroom experiences. Academic, social, and 
communicative achievements are interrelated. To expand descriptions 
of students' achievement and competence in the classrooms, a model is 
presented. The effective speaker, who is successful in communicating 
with others, receives appropriate responses to requests. Appropriate 
speakers have been found to produce effective responses and to have 
the highest achievement test scores in reading and mathematics. The 
communicative climate of the classroom may help to encourage 
individual differences in achievement. To measure social and 
communicative competence, direct classroom observation is suggested. 
One could assess social problem solving, effective communication, 
moral reasoning, understanding of social relationships, and 
self-concept. It is also important to observe communication in the 
small instructional classroom group: (1) conditions under which the 
student successfully requests and obtains information; (2) variety of 
attempts to obtain information; and (3) response when information is 
AOt obtained. Assessment of young children is encouraged. (GDC) 
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Assessing Students' Social and Communicative Competence in School 



Lou lee Cherry Uilkineon 
City Unlvereity of Nee York, Graduate School 

Re part of the national effort to measure the progress of 
elementary and se c ondary students In American schools, their social 
and communicative performance should be assessed, and the 
cla ss rooms in ehich they acquire knoeledge should be described. I 
share the position held by many educators that the educational 
statistics collected about our children end emeut eur eeheele neve 
had limited utility and questionable validity. 

Poet surveys of the statue of American education have not 
fully described, nor haoe they validly predicted the says In ehich 
students learn and achieve in school. One reason for this failure 
Is that the prior analyses have not included descriptions of 
classrooms. Another reason is that they have not Included measures 
of Important aspects of school-age children's social and 
communicative knoeledge. Social knoeledge includes the ability to 
perform functionally appropriate Interper s onal behaviors, ehile 
communicative knoeledge Includes the ability to use verbal and 
vocal expression to c omm un icate. Achieving a sense of autonomy and 
responsibility, communicating effectively eith others, cooperating 
elth others and solving Interper so nal problems, are all elthln 
these domains of knoeledge. They change dramatically during the 
school -age years and ore heavily Influenced by students' 
experiences In classrooms. Social and communicative competence ore 
Important achievements that the educational system con either 
foster or discourage. They should, therefore, be included in 
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of fleer I con education. 

In this paper, I oo o msn t on the present state of statist leal 
descriptions of fleer I con education. Then I discuss the need for 
nee eeasurss that aeseee the social and communicative competence of 
students and the clieate of their claeerooee. Finally, I offer sons 
suggsstlons for eore comprehensive aeeeeseente. 

DojcrJnllojB " f Stt Htntl' flrhll¥mnt ond Their Classrooms 

Over the years, large aeounts of information have been 
collected on student character let ice ond student out cooes as 
indicators of the state of Roerican education. It ie appropriate 
ond logical that these descriptions focus on students' ocadeeic 
achievement in specific curriculor areas, such as aritheatic or 
reading, and basic verbal, spatial, and eathesatlcai aptitudes. 
Past reports by NCES are replete eith descriptions such as the 
fol losing: "SAT Scores for Students 1963-1984," "Eighth grade 
not hematics Achievement," "National Assessment of Educational 
Progress in Reading for Rgee 9, 13, 17, by Selected Characteristics 
of Participants in the United States, 1974-1975, and 1979-1980." 
These reports are deficient in too areas. (I) They neglect social 
and communicative competence. (2) They contain virtually no 
information on the cla ssr oo ms in ehich students are t ought. There 
Is modest information about students sfth Melted Engish 
proficiency and some information on foreign- language enrol I sent s, 
such as ths fol losing: "The Percent of 5 to 17-year-olde that 
Speak a Language Other Than English at Home," "Est i sated Language 
HI nor I ty Status and English Longuoge Proficiency of Population 5 to 
14-year-olds, 1976 to 1982," and "The neon Number of Carnegie Units 
Earned by Selected Subject natter Areas (Foreign Languages)." 
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Expand I no Description* of Students' Bchlouoeont and Clocsrooes 
Ont PMton for Maturing students' social and communicative 
competence in closesroome la that this knoeledge mediatee both the 
teaching and learning of ocodeelc subjects. Social and 
communicative coapetence Melts the extent to ehich students can 
benefit free the instruction in acodeeic subjects such as reading 
or eatheeat Ics. For excepts, recent re s ear c h in soclol ingulstic 
studies of classrooM provides evidence that for eoee students, the 
eaye of c oee u nlcot Ing at school differ free those at hoee 
(U I Ik I neon, 1962). Discontinuities bet seen the claeerooe and other 
learning environments, such ae the hoee, eoy cause special problees 
for eoee students that can interfere eith their overol I achievement 
and adjueteent in school . Soee cultural Ig diverse students do not 
knee, nor are they taught the "rules of the goes"— the standard 
eaye of coeeunlcot Ing in claserooee, such as hoe, ehen, and chore 
to ask for and provide information to teachers «H other students. 
The affects of students' lack of knoeledge about clossrooes are not 
Melted to the obvious problees that these students face in their 
failure to coeeunicate adequately. In addition to such ieeediate 
problees, if soee children do not understand the cl Q98POOB eith ite 
unique coeeunlcot I ve deeonde, then they learn little froe the 
instruct lc«i they receive. Inadequate learning of hoe to coeeunicate 
in claeorooes hoe unintended effects that include lock of 
underetandlng and inability to function In clossrooes. Thie 
problee ie deeonetrated, for example, by students eieunderetondings 
of the curriculum and by teachere' loeered expectatione that can 
then result in their differential treatment of students . 
Furthermore, accurate assessment of the student's achievement ie 
unlikely, sines access to their knoeledge ie predicated upon good 
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communication. Perhaps the educational failure of soee students, 
oe documented by educational statistics, Is caused in part by 
differences in c o e e un lcotlon betseen studsnts and teachers oho cose 
free different cultural backgrounds. 

Hy stud Its of students and classrooes provide an excwple of 
the Interrelationship aaong acodeslc, social, and communicative 
achievements. During the past several years, ey colleagues and I 
hove been especially Interested in hoe students provide information 
to one and other, and hoe they use requests and responses in 
instructional groups in ehlch the teacher ie often absent, faking 
requests, such as asking for Information, and receiving adequate 
responses, such as correct aneeers, are central to teaching and 
learning In classrooes. Children often use requests to provide 
Information for each other as eel I ae to guide their behavior. 
Requests are c ommo n In classrooms, accounting for about teo-thlrde 
of all of the teachers' speech, and more than one-half of students' 
speech. 

Ue conducted r ese ar ch on students' in small instructional 
groups and proposed a model that describes students' use of 
requests and re sp o nses in these groups. The central idea of the 
model ie the concept of the effective sneaker , mho ie successful In 
c omm un icating eith others. In the cams of requests, on effective 
speaker ie defined ae one oho receives appropriate responses to 
requests. Our model Identifies several characteristics of requests 
that ore associated elth obtaining appropriate responses for 
elementary school children; these character let ice include requests 
that are expressed clearly and directly, that have to do eith the 
academic task at hand, that are understood by other students as 
sincere, and that are rev feed If they do not initially result in 
obtaining an appropriate reeponees. The results of four studies of 
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e I tarn t cry school studsnts free flrot through third grades that te 
conducted during the past several years provide support for our 
sods I (Ulikinson, 1982, 1983). Requests that con fore to the sods! 
ars eost likely to result In studsnts' obtaining appropriate 
responses during their reading and eathseot Ics in seal!, 
Instructional groups. One of the eost provocative findings froe 
the research ie that studsnts oho eere effective in obtaining 
appropriate r esp o nses not only produced requests that conformed to 
our sods I but eere also the highest achievers in reading and 
■at besot i eeosured by standardized teete. Our eork and that 
of other r es sor ch ore suggests that ths c oe e un I cat i ve clieate of the 
classrooe say help to ealntaln and encourage differences acnng 
students in their eat beset I cs and reeding ochieveeent. Initial 
differences aeong students in their acadeeic achieveeent and 
coeeun I cat I ve knee I edge eay contribute to ehat they actually learn 
in classrooes and thus affect their performance on standard izsd 
tests. 

Assessing Students' Social and Coeeunlcctlve 
Coenetence In Claearncee 
Us should develop and odelnister assesseents of studsnts' 
social and coea 41 1 cat I ve coopetence in classrooes. fi set of 
educational statistics that purports to Describe the stats of 
fleer I con education should include eeasureeents of ths social and 
coeeun I cot I ve coopetence of school-ago children. I el 1 1 suggest a 
eay of developing adequate Indicators that accurately reflect 
studsnts 'coopetence in these areas. 

The task of eeaeurlng social and coeeun I cut I ve coopetence of 
school -age children in school is difficult! because there is no 
standardized! grr o-oeoinletsred test that accurately and 
c omprehe ns ively assesses these coepetsnefss. To the contrary! 
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research suggests that measurement of these competencies is eo»e 
accurately reflected by direct observation of students' actual 
behavior in cloeerooee than by test scores. 

Any attempt to eeaeure social and communicative coepetence 
should be guided by the current state of scientific knosledge. The 
design of assessments should be guided by contemporary theory in 
child development and learning. For example, one could assess 
children's ability to solum social problems (e.g. Chandler, 1973), 
to communicate effectively (e.g. Krauee t Glucksberg, 1969), to 
reason about complex moral issues (e.g. Kohl berg, 1976), to knoe 
about the social relationships in cla ssr oo ms (e.g. Cohen, 1984), 
and to understand self-concept (e.g. Harter, 1964). 

It is essential, hoeever, that assessments also include 
samples of students' natural behavior as it occurs <n classroom. 
For example, me have constructed prof I lee for each student based on 
hie/her co mmunicative effectiveness in one classroom situation: 
the small, instructional group. In our research (Uilkineon, 1962, 
1963) the profile includes the folloeing: (I) the conditions under 
mhich the student's requests ars successful in obtaining 
information, (2) the variety of mays in mhich the student tries to 
obtain information, and (3) the student's response if the 
information ie not obtained. After collecting such profiles, ee 
must consider the norms against mhich the prof I lee are compared. 
Importantly, me must be sensitive to differences that are primarily 
due to the individual, versus the culture (e.g. dialect) or the 
situation (e.g. a classroom situation ehen the teacher ie absent). 

The design of future assessments of students' achievement in 
classrooms should include both longitudinal and cross-sectional 
designs, so that trends in students' social, communicative, and 
academic achievement can be noted. If there is a trend of note 
ERIC eso , 
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(e.g. a decline in third-grade students' reading scores), it eay be 
sort hells to collect tore Information. 

Rsseesse.its should be odeinistsred early in students' school 
gears, for ten reasons. (I) Educators and policy eakers need 
Information on the etate of young children to guide decisions about 
early childhood education. (2) Contemporary research in child 
developeent and learning has est obi I shed that subsequent 
ochievaeent in all doealns of knooledge is heavily influenced by 
students' early learning and experiences in and outside of 
clossrooee. It eould be helpful to understand the root of a trend 
to guide subsequent decision eafcing. 

Conclusion 

In sue, future reports on fleer lean education should Include 
the fol losing. (I) They should addrsss students' social and 
comm unicative competence in addition to their achievement in 
specific currlculor areas, such as reading or mathematics. (2) They 
should include direct observation of students' naturally occurring 
behavior in a variety of classroom situations. (3) They should 
carefully take into account differences among students that are due 
to cultural and situational factors, and true individual 
differences among students. 

NCES should ploy a strong role in developing and administering 
a nee sst of assssement tools that mors adequately reflect the 
stats of fleer icon education at any point in ties. Finally, any 
of fort to chronic It fleer I can education that extends into the next 
century must include a national come I tt sent to support basic 
research Into children's learning and development in classrooss. 
This it a necessary investment If ee are to have the needed tools 
in the future to carry on sith this Important endeavor. 
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